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PART V. WITH THE PARLIAMENTARIANS—Conid. 


16. DE LEON IN CLERKENWELL 


To Daniel De Leon belongs the discovery of 


the structure of Socialist society. 


I did not attach the least importance to it 


’ at the time but in 1904 I saw Daniel De Leon 


speaking on Clerkenwell Green. He was a 
very small, unimpressive man, with a beard, 
and he spoke from a very small platform to 
hardly any audience. To my mind, he was 
uttering a few Socialist platitudes. De Leon’s 
picture, as published in the S.L.P. press of 
U.S.A., gives one the impression that he was 
a very big man. This head-and-shoulders 
portrait is quite misleading. I think if the 
portrait is looked at closely the first impres- 
sion is seen to be false. I am speaking as one 
who saw him in the flesh and so this view 
may be an error. 

Despite what the S.L.P. members said, De 
Leon was not a great speaker. His speeches 
were recitations. He was pompous, as small 
men can be. Each speech was intended to be 
a manifesto. Hence he lacked fire. The organ- 
isation he founded suffered from this defect 
also. It lacked fire and De Leon never got into 
trouble. He was a revolutionary of the chair. 
Nevertheless, he anticipated the Soviet form 
of organisation. 

De Leon, strangely enough, really combined 
Socialist and Anarchist concepts and out- 
lined the industrial constitution of the new 
‘or post-revolutionary society. Lenin com- 
pleted his concept. 

De Leon was a Clear thinker in a narrow 
‘sphere of thought. Otherwise, he was a most 
orthodox little man with a Victorian mind or 
whatever may have been the American 
equivalent of that type of mind. In real 
things of life, a man without flair. Despite 


what his wife wrote about him, I doubt if he 


could be loveable. 

He introduced me to a knowledge of the 
Socialist Labour Party and Industrial Union- 
ism. I did not concern myself seriously with 
Industrial Unionism until a few years later. 

De Leon considered his biography and the 
record of his political activity a chronology 
of American Marxism. Such was the man’s 
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egotism. His work has ended in organisa- 
tional stalemate but he left an important 
concept behind him. He was never able to 
work the concept out in reality. The times 
were against him. 

This was not the view of his first disciples, 
most of whom later paid little attention to 
his memory, and became just ordinary Labor 
fakers. They held that the birth of De Leon 
was a notable landmark in the history of the 
social struggle. I have heard them explain 
that De Leon was the first prophet of revolu- 
tion who taught that the inspirational im- 
pulses of the social revolution must be drawn 
from the promise of the great future. Before 
him, even Marx and Engels, as well as the 
Utopian Socialists, had taught that the 
vitalising achievements of the future were 
foreshadowed in the struggle. Therefore De 
Leon was the first seer of the great future. 

In my mind this estimate of the man is 
incorrect. De Leon drew his inspiration from 
current industrial conditions. He drew little 
on the past only because he was no real 
hero in the struggle. His revolutionary 
concept was dully prosaic. He was the parlia- 
mentarian who rounded off the parliamen- 
tary epoch of Socialism. He closed the period 
which began with the disastrous overthrow 
of the Paris Commune, the period during 
which all so-called Socialists looked to the 
institution of Socialism by the methods of 
passing laws through parliament. Careerists 
at heart, and with a desire to improve their 
status under capitalism, they developed the 
naive idea that the capitalist class would 
submit and then obey the mandates of legis- 
latures. 

The capitalist class is willing to go a long 
way in its professional obedience to acts of 
parliament so long as the institution of 
property is not destroyed. Monopoly capital- 
ism may destroy personal private capitalism 
and enterprise, en route to State capitalism. 
But dividends and class distinction and ex- 
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ploitation must remain. Attack that and you 
face uncompromising resistance. De Leon 
sensed this truth in a dull, matter-of-fact 
way, and planned to combat such capitalist 
resistance. Hence his parliamentarism be- 
came negative action, the capture of state 
power to neutralise its operation, and posi- 
tive industrial action, to give a constitution to 
the new proletarian order. 

Despite what Marx said about violence be- 
ing the midwife, he lacked the revolutionary 
flair of Bakunin and considered, as did 
Engels, that insurrection was an out-of-date 
playing at revolution. Marx and Engels really 
thought —-and their disciples developed the 
theme to a much greater extent — that in- 
surrection was obsolete. They forgot that 
Marx published his Communist Manifesto, 
organised or inspired the First International, 
and wrote his political pamphlets against the 
Social Democrats of his early years, precisely 
because they were parliamentarians, Parlia- 
mentary Socialism has meant always the 
negation of struggle and Socialism. It is 
simply careerist trickery, corruption, and 
log-rolling. 

De Leon analysed and saw the danger of 
trade union fakerdom. He rightly saw it asa 
hideous parasitic excrescence of the struggle. 
In doing so, although the idea repelled him, 
he was uniting Socialism and Anarchism. 
He knew that this was the trend of his ana- 
lysis. But he had a social democratic mind 
and hated Anarchism. 

De Leon was on his way back from ‘the 
Amsterdam International Socialist Congress 
when I saw him. Ernie Hunter met him at 
the station. Hunter’s career as a Social 
Democrat, member of the Labour Party, paid 
but unimprisoned member of the Fellowship 
of Conscientious Objectors, and later paid 
staff writer on the Daily Herald, labelled the 
man a mean, soul-less creature. I debated 
with him at Walthamstow, when he had re- 
turned to the S.D.F. De Leon had led him 
back to the parliamentary fold and back to 
parliamentarism. 

During my Clerkenwell Freethought and 
Socialist activity, Ernest Hunter took the 
platform against me on Wednesday, March 
27, 1907. He demanded the platform in order 
to defend the parliamentary careerists. His 
challenge and opposition were reported in the 
Islington Gazette for April 2, 1907. Hunter 
was very angry when I recalled De Leon’s visit 
to Clerkenwell. 

At this time, Hunter was one of De Leon’s 


chief English disciples. In Glasgow, Neil 
MacLean was another. He also became one 
of the worst fakers in the Scottish Labour 
movement. 

The London branch of the S.L.P. met at 
the old Communist Club in Charlotte Street, 
Soho,. known officially as Der Kommunistis- 
chen Arbeiter Bildungsverein, The walls of the 
dining room were hung with black and white 
pictures of Marx, Lassalle, Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, etc. Bakunin had often spoken there. 
I remember speaking there a few years after 
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this time on the Chicago Martyrs with Guy 
Bowman, who, for a very short time, made 
quite a noise in the movement. 

At this meeting of De Leon and his for-the- 
time disciples, Ernie Hunter spoke about a 
meal to De Leon. The latter had a reputation 
as a linguist but he could not follow Hunter’s 
Bethnal Green accent. As an American, he 
spoke of his mail, a term not much used in 
Britain for letters or correspondence. Every 
time Hunter said “meal”, De Leon thought 
he was speaking of “mail”. But there was no 
mail forthcoming, and the misunderstanding 
created some confusion even about the meal. 

De Leon stayed at the Manchester Hotel in 
Aldersgate. He went to see Karl Marx’s grave 


in Highgate Cemetery. Why I cannot under- 
stand. Of what purpose is it to gaze at the 
grave of a dead man? He spoke at Holborn 
Hall and there met Jim Connell, author of 
The Red Flag. 

At this time I knew nothing about Scot- 
land, but De Leon travelled to Edinburgh and 
paid a visit: to the Canongate to see the 
monument that indicated the burial place of 
Adam Smith. For one who did not believe in 
the past, De Leon troubled himself a lot 
about graves. My attitude is that of Richard 
Carlile towards the bones of Thomas Paine. 
I believe in the living writing not the dead 
bones of the pioneer of thought and freedom. 
This Mecca business is nonsense to my mind. 


17. DANIEL DE LEON 


His party became his egotism. He dwarfed 
his soul and he lived, a pedunt without 
courage. His vision vanished. 


Daniel De Leon was born on December 14, 
1852, in Curacao, an island off the coast of 
Venezuela, and educated in Europe. He re- 
turned to America in 1872, and graduated 
from Columbia Law School in New York City 
in 1878. He held the position of lecturer in 
that college for six years. In 1886 he took an 
active part in the Henry George campaign, 
and severed, in consequence, his connection 
with the law school. Four years later he 
joined the Socialist Labour Party, and in 1892 
became editor of its official organ, The People, 
and leading theorist in the Socialist move- 
ment of America. He held his editorial posi- 
tion until his death, on May 11, 1914. 

De Leon was noted for his bitter and often 
outrageously unjust attacks on Anarchism. 
The lawyer in* him degraded his Socialist 
pen. But the trend of his work was to recon- 
cile Anarchism and Marxism. He was always 
paying tribute to Marx for the latter’s 
analysis of capitalist production. But he 
supplemented Marx’s work with an even more 
important contribution to the philosophy of 
the workers’ struggle, a definite application 
of Socialist knowledge to the purpose of 
evolving the new social order. De Leon pro- 
claimed that Socialism was incomplete unless 
it adopted a negative programme on the 
political field and a positive programme on 
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the industrial. This was his conception of 
social revolution, of Marxism, Communism, 
or Socialism. And it is the true and only 
conception. 

De Leon saw and taught that the system of 
government based on territorial lines has out- 
lived its function: that economic develop- 
ment has reached a point where the Political 
State cannot even appear to serve the workers 
as an instrument of industrial emancipation. 
Accumulated wealth, concentrated in a few 
hands, controls all political government. No 
franchise permits the democracy to control 
accumulated wealth. 

Once he had found his stride, De Leon de- 
voted himself to this definition of Socialism 
as the Industrial Republic. I read all of his 
pamphlets. They centred around this one 
small thought but it was important. 

De Leon’s Marxist chronology was very 
simple. 


1852: Daniel De Leon born, December 14. 
1876: First step in the organisation of the 
Socialist Labor Party. 

1889: S.L.P. took part in founding of Second 
International at Paris, France; participated 
in naming May Day an international workers’ 
holiday. 

1890: De Leon joined the S.L.P. The Party 
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announced that it was no longer “a party of 
propaganda”. Shed its German garb. Became 
a full-fledged Marxian political party and 
addressed itself to American workers. Entered 
its own tickets in state elections including 
those in New York State, with merely poor 
propaganda result. 

1891: De Leon toured U.S.A. He claimed that 
this activity cemented the Party into a homo- 
geneous national organisation. Founding of 
the People, official Party organ. (De Leon 
elected editor in 1892.) S.L.P. attempts to 
introduce Socialist principles into trade 
unions. 

1896: S.L.P. abandoned hope of winning over 
the unions; endorsed the Socialist Trade and 
Labor Alliance. De Leon delivered his address, 
“Reform or Revolution”. 

1898-99: S.T.L.A. struggle against A.F. of L. 
De Leon delivers and circulates his speech: 
What Means This Strike? 

1900: The People becomes a daily. Great im- 
petus would have been given to Socialist 
education but for De Leon’s rigid sectarian- 
ism. 

1904: Formulation of Socialist Industrial 
Union principles and epochal definition of 
Industrial Government as the administrative 
organ of Socialist society. Presented in De 
Leon’s address on Burning Question of Trades 
Unionism. De Leon was delegate to the Inter- 
national Socialist Congress at Amsterdam. 
1905: Fourding of the original Industrial 
Workers of the World (I.W.W.) on Socialist 
Industrial Union principles. 


This is how far De Leon had got when I 
heard him speak. His reception must have 
been a great rebuff for his egotism. 

Three years after De Leon’s death, his wife 
wrote an account of his life as husband, 
father, friend and neighbour. She pictured 
De Leon’s view of the man’s place in the 
home as a benevolent autocrat. Although he 
maintained women’s right of free and un- 


trammelled divorce. his views are shown by 
her to have been Victorian Utopianism. He 
believed in the superiority of the male as 
head of the house, but it was to be expressed 
with great good nature. This is a kind of 
American cotton slave approach to life. 

In another article she described her first 
meeting with De Leon. She was then Miss 
Bertha Canary and lived at Independence, 
Kansas. De Leon reached her house late on 
Thursday, April 23, 1891. She was in the gar- 
den and her young brother came out and 
cried: “Visitor to see you.” She went in and 
saw De Leon. As their eyes met, each said 
within: “IJ am yours and you are mine.” Self- 
introductions followed. Three days later De 
Leon returned to New York. A correspondence 
followed. On June 10, 1892, they were married 
at South Norwalk, Connecticut. The song of 
songs, said Mrs. De Leon, lasted until De 
Leon’s death nearly twenty-two years later. 

With the usual orthodoxy of Socialist 
revolutionists under capitalist society, Bertha 
Canary resorted to the common practice of 
styling herself Bertha Canary De Leon. The 
good comrades approved and considered that 
this expressed the Socialist principle of the 
equality of the sexes. 

As I look back, one truth is established by 
De Leon’s activity and the S.L.P. The same 
truth is expressed by the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain. The S.P.G.B. here, and the 
S.L.P. in U.S.A., speak of their fifty years 
existence. Actually, during that fifty years, 
each party has shed its converts galore, and 
therefore the portraiture of fifty years un- 
ceasing loyalty to an idea or ideal is false. 
The party is an anonymous entity. There was 
no party. There was simply De Leon and his 
contribution to the theory and literature of 
the movement. The ever-changing party was 
merely the shadow that his personality cast 
—nothing more, There was not and never has 
been a real political organisation. There was 
only a doctrine—De Leonism: 


18. A VILLAGER’S VIEW 


To be a world citizen one must be a good 


villager. 


The world is man’s parish but the 


village is his household. 


Daniel De Leon visited Clerkenwell, not 
London. This was my view of his visit. As re- 
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gards propaganda activity and results, I do 
not know how far this view was correct 


factually. It seems ridiculous to imagine this 
man coming all the way from New York, 
visiting a conference at Amsterdam, and 
then turning up in London merely to visit 
that small district known as Clerkenwell. It 
is like me journeying to New York merely to 
visit Brooklyn, Manhattan, or the Bronx. It 
was the outlook of the villager. I have ex- 
plained and ridiculed this outlook in a previ- 
ous chapter. I want now to draw attention to 
its sanity in some respects and to the truths 
it contains. 

In the matter of political and social organ- 
isation much more centres about the village 
or the district than the great man of party 
organisation and imperial outlook would have 
us believe. The local or regional organisation 
of the community is the key to all social 
organisation, Administration may be world- 
wide but it must be also thoroughly and com- 
pletely local. The world depends on the 
commune and the daily throbbing struggle 
of the individual worker in his work centre, 
and also-in his living centre. Except that 
Anarchism seems to despise organisation in 
itself, which is an error, there is a funda- 
mental vitality in its local concept that the 
big-party power complex of the Social 
Democrat ignores. 

De Leon’s somewhat tragically ignored 


‘meeting on Clerkenwell Green brought this 


truth home to me. It also made me reflect on 
a characteristic which has developed with 
the years. This peculiarity has cost me much 
patronage. It has made me many enemies. I 
would not say that it had cost me any friend- 
ships for the persons who became my enemies 
would never have been my friends; but they 
would have modified the expression of their 
ill-will. 

De Leon was regarded as a great man. He 
considered himself such. His appearance on 
a small and unworthy platform, at a poorly 
advertised meeting on Clerkenwell Green, 
had no immediate effect on my activity. I 
was anxious to- hear him because the United 
States itself attracts me. I like to hear Ameri- 
can Socialist and Freethought speakers. I did 
then and I do now, if any still exist. I was 
interested in his message; and I was sorry 
that he did not have a larger meeting. That 
was his due. 

I saw De Leon. I heard him. I had no per- 
sonal curiosity concerning him. I had no 
wish to know him or even to meet him casu- 
ally..I was prepared to read what he wrote. I 
determined to study his writings in an im- 
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partial way. Beyond this I had no interest in 
the man. He did not measure up to my type 
of hero. And a man or woman must have 
vitality of purpose, an uncompromising cour- 
age, before I desire to know him. Few great 
people come within this category. 

I have never desired to meet people who 
were thought to be great. I have never de- 
sired to meet people who deemed themselves 
great. Analysed, this means I am no rubber- 
neck. All religion is based on rubber-necking. 
This is the fundamental insincerity of the 
adoration business. It is worthless because it 
lacks substance and foundation. Few wor- 
shippers have stamina. Ernest Hunter was a 
De Leon rubberneck, who was received as one 
of the chief disciples within the charmed 
circle. He attended to the master’s meals and 
hospitality. Within two years he was an 
avowed labour faker and political climber. In 
Scotland, Neil MacLean was in the same 
category. He lasted a slightly longer distance 
but abandoned his master also within a 
comparatively short time. I would say he was 
the more successful Judas, thanks to the 
LL.P. and the organised stupidity of the “Red 
Clyde”. He could not resist the call of the 
fleshpots. De Leon was too fatuous to 
appreciate the small worth of the persons 
with whom he worked. Hefelt that he 
was one of the great—a born dictator— 
saviour—and he lived to be surrounded by 
his disciples. 

I was not born to be a disciple. I have no 
desire to meet the great. I was born for en- 
quiry, struggle, and equality. I have no time 
for worship. Consequently, all my days I have 
belonged to the awkward squad. I have 
antagonised the leaders of the various 
groupings with which I have made contact. 
This explains why I viewed De Leon and his 
immediate disciples critically. I gazed at 
them with some humorous aloofness. Directly 
he did not influence my destiny. Indirectly he 
disturbed my environment. 

De Leon did not understand that the vil- 
lage of Clerkenwell, and its neighbouring 
village of Islington, were really revolutionary 
world centres. This vision of what really was 
the fact never entered into his consciousness. 
He came to London and paid tribute to Marx’s 
grave—an absurd performance when con- 
sidered properly. This is the piece of the true 
cross business all over again. I am quite sure 
that he regarded Socialism as part of the 
United States constitution in a most prosaic 
and legal sense, without any romantic touch 
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Jewish Massacre at Kishineff. 
Canadian Rebels hanged by Lord 
Durham. 

American Civil War breaks out. 
Proclamation of Hungarian Inde- 
pendence. 

President Lincoln assassinated, 
Russian Minister, Sipiaguin, killed 
by Balmashoff. 
Sophia Perovsky, 
others hanged. 
First attempt (Karakosoff’s) on the 
life of the Czar. 

Benjamin Franklin died. 

Byron died. 

Cromwell closes Long Parliament. 
Trial of O’Coigley and others of the 
Corresponding Society. 

Kaiser dubs the Socialists “Fellows 
without Fatherland”. 
The “Marseillaise” 
Rouget de Lisle. 
Socialist Unity in France, 

The Guillotine first employed. 
First Labour Ministry in Australia. 
Committal of John Wilkes to the 
Tower. 


Zheliaboff and 


composed by 


MAY 
Cato Street Conspirators executed. 
Sweating Trades Exhibition at 
Queen’s Hall. 
Irish Rebellion. 
Opening of the Estates-General in 
France. 
Phoenix Park “murders”. 
Septennial Act. 
People’s Charter proclaimed. 
Monarchy restored in England. 
John Stuart Mill died. 
Meeting of the International at 
Geneva. - 
Opening of the first Russian Par- 
liament. 
Indian Mutiny begins. 
German Socialists hunted down by 
Bismarck. 
Daniel O’Connell died. 
Thomas Miinzer, Anabaptist, ex- 
ccuted. 
Balmashoff executed for killing 
Sipiaguin. 
Last Chartist Conference (in Man- 
chester). 
Napoleon I. 
emperor. 
Saint-Simon died. 
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1347: 
1358: 
1906: 


1885: 
1905: 


1498: 
1906: 
1871: 
1879: 
1679: 
1797: 
1871: 


1660: 
1906: 
1416: 
1906: 


1905: 
1868: 


1882: 
1568: 


1832: 
1905: 


1876: 
1906: 
. 1381: 
1903: 
, 1882: 


1845: 
1839: 


1215: 
1381: 
1836: 


1904: 


1835: 
1829: 
1792: 
1802: 
1906: 
1899: 


1848: 


Rienzi, last of the Roman Tribunes, 
died. 

Peasant Revolt (‘Jacquerie”) com- 
mences in France. 

Unity of the Russian Social-Demo- 
cracy. 

Victor Hugo died. 

Kalayeff hanged for killing Grand 
Duke Sergius. 

Savonarola burnt at the stake. 
Ibsen died. 

Delescluze, the Communard, shot. 
Ossinsky, Rus. revolutionist, hanged. 
Habeas Corpus Act. 

Babceuf executed. 

Massacre of Communards at Pére 
Lachaise. 

Charles II. enters London. 

Michael Davitt died. 

Jerome of Prague burnt. 

Bomb thrown at King Alfonso on 
wedding day. 


JUNE 
Bomb thrown at King Alfonso and 
President Loubet in Paris. 
First Trades Union Congress (in 
Manchester). 
Garibaldi died. 
Egmont and Hoorn, Netherlands 
patriots, executed. 
First Reform Bill. 
Proclamation of Norwegian inde- 
pendence. 
Georges Sand died. 
Revolution in Poland. 
Insurrection of Wat Tyler. 
Servian Royal Family slaughtered. 
First S.D.F. demonstration in 
London. 
Herbert Burrows born, 
First Chartist petition presented in 
the House of Commons by Attwood. 
Magna Charta signed. 
Wat Tyler killed. 
London Working Men’s Association 
formed by Lovett. 
General Bobrikoff, the oppressor of 
Finland, killed. 
William Cobbett died. 
London police formed. 
Louis XVI puts on the cap of liberty. 
First Factory Act in England, 
Ministers expelled from First Duma. 
Millerand enters Waldeck-Rous- 
seau’s Ministry. 
Rising of the Proletariat in Paris. 


| 


24, 
25, 


26, 
21, 


28, 


16, 


: Bradlaugh imprisoned by order of 


the House of Commons. 


: President Carnot killed. 
: Formation of First Social-Demo- 


cratic group in the Duma. 


: Corn Laws repealed. : 
- Jack Cade’s Insurrection. went 
: Russian battleship Potemkin joins 


the Revolution. 


: The flogging and execution of the 


Denshawai prisoners. 


: Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant sen- 


tenced for publishing the Fruits of 
Philosophy. 


: Johann Most sentenced at Old 


Bailey for libelling the Czar. 


: Pillories abolished. 


Tie Ly, 


: Michael Bakunin died. 

: Sunday Trading Bill riots. 

: J. J. Rousseau died. ; 

: Peasants’ revolt in Russia. 

: Proclamation of American Inde- 


pendence. 


: Strike of matchgirls in East End. 
: Fall of the Combination Laws. _ 
: Sir Thomas More, author of Utopia, 


beheaded. 


- John Huss burnt at the stake. 

: Thomas Paine died. 

: P. B. Shelley drowned. 

: Ernest Jones imprisoned for sedi- 


tious agitation. 


: William of Orange assassinated. 
: Alexandria bombarded. 
: Marat assassinated by Charlotte 


Corday. 


- The storming of the Bastille. 
: First International Socialist Con- 


gress in Paris. 


: John Ball hanged. : 
: Masaniello, Neapolitan revolution- 


ist; executed. 


: First Inter-Parliamentary Socialist 


Conference in London. 


: The Netherlands Revolution. 

: The first Duma dispersed. 

: Taff Vale judgment. 

: The Vyborg Manifesto of first Duma. 
: Reform riots in Hyde Park. 

: E. Belfort Bax born. 

: Brothers Bandieri and other Neapo- 


litan conspirators shot on informa- 


tion supplied by Lord Palmerston. 
: Pestel and other “Decembrists” 
hanged. 
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Feargus O’Connor elected to Par- 
liament. 

Revolution in Paris. 

Robespierre guillotined. 

Plehve killed. 

King Humbert of Italy killed. 
Michael Sadler died. 

Russian Deputy Hertzenstein ass- 
assinated by the Black Hundreds. 


AUGUST 
Slavery ends in British Colonies. 
Aristocracy abolished in France. 
Etienne Dolet burnt at the stake in 
Paris. 
Democratic Association assumes 
the name of S.D.F. 
Public debate between Feargus O’- 
Connor and Cobden at Nottingham. 
Engels died. 
International Socialist Congress at 
Zurich. 
Longuet, the Communard, died. 
Wilhelm Liebknecht died. 
Lovett died. 
International Women’s Congress at 
Copenhagen. 
Flight of Louis XVI. from Paris. 
International Socialist Congress at 
Amsterdam. 
Second Reform Bill. 
Dockers’ Strike. 
Trial of Rev. J. R. Stephens at 
Chester. 
J. Keir Hardie born. 
“Peterloo” Massacre. 
International Socialist Congress at 
Brussels. 
General 
Stepniak. 
Unity Congress of the German 
Social-Democrats at Gotha. 
Richard Oastler died. 
Cluseret, Communard, died. 
William Wallace executed. 
The word “Socialism” first used by 
Poor Man’s Guardian. 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew in 
Paris. 
Marx’s Capital appears. 
Dynamite attempt against Stolypin. 
Min, the suppressor of the Moscow 
insurrection, killed. 
Ket defeated by Earl of Warwick. 
Slavery abolished by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 
John Lilburne died. 


Mezentzefi killed ky 


NO 


Feargus O’Connor died. 
Lassalle died. 


SEPTEMBER 
S. African Republics extinguished. 
Oliver Cromwell died. 
Jean Jaurés born. 
Austrian General Haynau_ be- 
laboured by London draymen for 
flogging women. 


: Proclamation of the Third French 


Republic. 

President McKinley killed. 
Mayflower sails from Delft Haven. 
Miners shot at Featherstone. 
Michelstown riots. 

Mary Wollstonecraft died. 
Austrian Empress assassinated. 
James Harrington, author of 
Oceana, died. 

Revolution in Hungary. 

Mile. Konoplianikoff hanged for 
killing General Min. 

Malon, French Socialist, died. 
Egypt “temporarily” occupied. 
Karakosoff hanged for attempting 
the life of the Czar. 

Buonarotti, Italian Com., died. 
End of the temporal power of Pope. 
Monarchy abolished in France. 
Commencement of revolutionary 
Calendar in France. 

Major Cartwright died. 
International Socialist Congress at 
Paris. 

Conference of the International in 
London. 

The Holy Alliance. 


: The International formed. 


Revolution in Spain. 

Oastler’s first letter on “Slavery in 
Yorkshire”. 

Fall of Anti-Soc. laws in Germany. 


OCTOBER 
Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
great social reformer, died. 
Neue Zeit, scientific organ of Ger- 
man Social Democracy, started. 
William Morris died. 
“Ca ira” first sung in Paris. 
Parnell died. 
The Jewish “Bund” formed. 
Kossuth—Dictator of Hungary. 
Charles Fourier died. 
Rev. R. J. Campbell hooted in the 
City Temple. 


10, 
11, 
13, 
15, 
16, 
19, 
21, 
23, 
24, 
25, 
27, 
29, 


30, 


31, 
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1792: 
1901: 


1666: 
1817: 
1793: 
1854: 
1906: 


1878: 
1905: 
1879: 


1906: 
1882: 


1831: 
1897: 
1905: 
1889: 


1793: 


1905: 
1689: 
1640: 
1839: 
1774: 
1905: 


1887: 


1793: 
1905: 


1856: 
1793: 
1887: 
1845: 
1880: 


4887: 
1812: 
1816: 


- 1802: 


1848: 
1885: 


1858: 
1905: 
1904: 


1899: 


Title “Citizen” decreed by French 
Convention. 
Commandant 
rebellion. 
First execution of the “regicides”, 
Kosciusko, Polish revolutionist, died, 
Marie Antoinette executed. 

Karl Kautsky born. 

Equal Rights granted to peasants 
in Russia. 

Anti-Socialist Law in Germany. 
General Strike in Russia. 

French Labour Party formed by 
Guesde. 

F. A. Sorge, last Secretary of the 
International, died. 

Insurrection at Lyons (Kropotkin 
and others). 

Bristol riots. 

Henry George died. 

Constitution proclaimed in Russia. 
Chernishevsky, Russian Socialist 
thinker, died. 

Execution of Girondists. 


Lotter shot for 


NOVEMBER 
Jewish massacres all over Russia. 
Bill of Rights passed. 
Long Parliament assembled. 
Chartists’ insurrection at Newport. 
Declaration of Rights in America. 
Finland regains her freedom 
through a general strike. 
Pottier, composer of the Interna- 
tional, died. 
Mme. Rolland guillotined. 
First Social-Democratic daily in 
Russia. 
Cabet, author of Voyage to Icaria, d. 
Worship of Reason in France. 
Chicago Anarchists hanged. 
Jules Guesde born, 
Captain Boycott hesieged at Lough 
Mark Farm. 
“Bloody Sunday” in Trafalgar Sq. 
Luddite riots. 
Spa Fields meetings. 
Despard’s conspiracy. 
Insurrection in Rome. 
Riel and other Canadian conspira- 
tors, executed. 
Robert Owen died. 
Norway elects a King. 
First Zemstvo Congress in Moscow 
demands Constitution. 
Anti-Strike Bill thrown out in Ger- 
man Reichstag. 


21, 


23, 


1831: 
1906: 


1867: 
1891: 


1572: 
1898: 


1795: 


1549: 
1905: 
- 1905: 
1900: 


1641: 
1851: 
1859: 
1803: 


1879: 


1884: 
1905: 


1882: 
1896: 


1643: 
. 1898: 
1842: 
1895: 


1520: 
1905: 


1906: 
1838: 


1867: 
1799: 
1653: 
1773: 
1830: 
1792: 


1862: 
1890: 


1860: 
1895: 
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Hunger revolt at Lyons. . 

Czar issues a ukase breaking up the 
village communities, 

Manchester Martyrs hanged. 
Kaiser admonishes the troops to 
shoot their fathers and mothers 
when necessary. 
John Knox died. 
Anti-Anarchist 
Rome. 
Extinetion of the Kingdom of 
Poland. 

Trial of Ket for rebellion. 
Sevastapol in hands of mutineers, 
Second General Strike in Russia. 
Oscar Wilde died. 


Conference’ in 


DECEMBER 
Grand Remonstrance presented. 
Coup d’etat by Napoleon III. 
John Brown hanged. 
Spanish Inquisition suppressed by 
Napoleon I. 
First Proclamation by the Narod- 
naya Volya. 
Third Reform Bill. 
Separation of State and Church in 
France. 
Louis Blane died. 
Maceo, leader of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion, died. 
John Pym died. 
W. G. Pearson killed by accident. 
Peter Kropotkin born. 
Universal Suffrage abolished in 
Saxony. 
Martin Luther burns the Papal bull. 
John Burns takes office in Liberal 
Government. 
Constitution granted to Transvaal. 
Torchlight meetings of the Chart- 
ists suppressed. 
Fenian explosion 
Prison. 
Washington died. 
Cromwell—Protector. 
The people of Boston throw the 
chests of tea into the sea. 


in Clerkenwell 


Bolivar, liberator of South America, 


died. 

Thomas Paine convicted for the 
Rights of Man. 

Slavery abolished in Unifed States. 
Cresar De Paepe, Belgian Socialist, 
died. 

Secession of the Southern States. 
Stepniak killed by railway accident. 
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22, 1905: 

1906: 
23, 1864: 

1688: 
24, 1884: 
25, 1846: 
26, 1907: 
27, 1825: 


Insurrection in Moscow. 

Count Ignatieff killed. 

J. Bronterre O’Brien died. 

James II. expelied from England. 
Bradlaugh’s Oaths Bill. 

Song of the Shirt published. 

W. M. Thompson of Reynolds died. 
Conspiracy of the “Decembrists” in 
St. Petersburg. 

Moscow insurrection suppressed. 
John Wycliffe died. 


29, 1905: 
31, 1384: 


As I have said this calendar inspired me 
to be loyal to the workers’ struggle in the 
fullest sense of the term. As one responsible 
for its publication, and seeing it circulated at 
his party’s meetings, one would have thought 
that Harry Quelch would have been impelled 
by this factual record of historic struggle to 
prove himself a true Social Revolutionst. 
Nothing of the kind happened. On the con- 
trary, at the very moment when this calendar 
was being distributed, Harry Quelch was con- 
sorting with the militarists and war-mongers, 
and enemies of the working-class. 

On Tuesday evening, July 23, 1907, Harry 
Quelch went to Woolwich to speak as a patriot 
and to advocate conscription. He addressed 
a meeting under the auspices of the National 
Service League. The chief patrons of this 
League were Lord Roberts and Viscount 
Milner. 

cae League official report of this meeting 
said: 


Mr. H. Quelch, the well-known leader of the 
Social Democratic Federation, spoke quite 
pointedly in favour of the official resolution, 
and against a purely Socialist amendment. 
Mr. Quelch said: 


“Socialist Parties all over the world are in 
favour of military training. 

“The motto of Socialism is ‘Ours for us.’ 

“T am a patriot. I believe in the mainten- 
ance of our national institutions.” 


The secretary of this aristocratic League 
in conclusion said: “Mr, Quelch’s speech is 
the backbone of the evening.” 

The amendment Quelch spoke against, and 
which was defeated, read: 


That, considering the necessity of a con- 
structive and practical conception of national 
service, instead of the destructive and senti- 
mental conception of the military and gov- 
erning classes; 
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Considering further that military training 
already absorbs much of the disciplined 
energy of the nation without directing it to 
constructive works of national and inter- 
national service; 

And, considering that military training, 
and particularly military training of the 
young, instead of leading to lives of national 
and international service, encourages a vague, 
sentimental patriotism which must be dis- 
tinguished jrom the true sentiment of 
definite patriotism; 

This meeting of citizens in the Metropoli- 
tan Borough of Woolwich strongly condemns 


20. S.P.G.B. 


The Impossibilists 


After the Socialist League adventurism, 
there was no split in the S.D.F. until 1902. 
In August of that year, The Sozialist began 
to appear in Scotland, published by the Scot- 
tish members of the S.D.F. The third issue 
contained an attack on the leaders of the 
S.D.F., and their policy. This was signed “Im- 
possibilist”. In consequence, “Impossibilist” 
became the official term of abuse, for the 
critics became “Impossibilists”. Embittered, 
they made their writing more and more 
hostile towards the official elements. A split 
was inevitable and in 1903, the Socialist 
Labour Party was organised, an exact British 
copy of the U.S.A. body. 

Justice was the official organ of the S.DF., 
but it was owned privately. That has been the 
case with many organisations. Freedom 
claimed to be the organ of Anarchism but it 
was privately owned. The Freethinker was 
and is privately owned, although it claims to 
be the organ of the National Secular Society. 
The private ownership of The Anarchist in 
Glasgow, whilst claiming to speak in the 
name of the movement, was almost a scan- 
dal. It was closed down in a most arbitrary 
fashion. In the case of Justice, the party had 
no control over the paper, although the 
paper claimed to speak in the name of the 
movement. Its attitude towards Keir Hardie, 
the I.L.P., and the Labour Party was most un- 
satisfactory. Actually, it was all over the shop. 

There were heated discussions at the 1902 
Conference of the S.D.F. and Hyndman was 


any attempt to introduce military training 
into our educational system. 


At the General Election of 1906, as I have 
proved, Harry Quelch entered into a con- 
spiracy with Robert Donald, editor of the 
Daily Chronicle, to force me to assist the 
Liberals in the election. His activity forced 
me out of Fleet Street because I insisted on 
remaining a Socialist. This treachery he 
followed up with his pro-conscriptionist 
activity, which reaction has fastened on the 
world. What a disgraceful, cowardly, murder- 
ous business! 


FORMED 


must be expelled. 
—HARRY QUELCH 


attacked for the all-party public banquet 
held in his honour. That year P. Friedberg 
and the Finsbury Park branch were expelled 
because Friedberg wrote a criticism in The 
Weekly People, New York, and was supported 
by his branch. The matter was referred to 
the 1903 Conference and G. S. Yates was ex- 
pelled for supporting Friedberg, and writing 
articles in The Socialist criticising the S.D.F- 
leaders. The volume of criticism became 
stronger during 1903. The correspondence in 
Justice increased down to 1904, and Hynd- 
man, Quelch, Lee and Max Beer came in for 
vigorous denunciation. Matters came to a 
head at the 1904 Conference, which opened 
at Burnley on Friday, April 1st. The E.C. 
made a report against the ‘Impossibilists’- 
Much discussion followed. The next day, 
Herbert Burrows moved an emergency resol- 
ution, demanding that those who were criti- 
cising constantly the E.C., be required to 
apologise to the Conference and pledge 
themselves, without any reservations what- 
ever, that such conduct would cease. This 
was carried by 56 votes to 6. The six were 
then called upon for an explanation or an 
apology. None of them apologised. 

After hearing their explanation two of 
them were expelled and left the Conference. 
They were J. Fitzgerald and H. J. Hawkins, 
candidates for the new E.C. Some of the 
delegates present (who had voted for their 
expulsion) had been instructed to vote for 
their candidature. 
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The official group complained that the 
“Impossibilist” movement was a campaign of 
calumny and intrigue against old and ex- 
perienced members and therefore against 
the entire body. They appealed to the Con- 
ference on the sentimental grounds of age, 
connections, and years in the struggle. 

The two members expelled were delegates 
from Branches who had received instructions 
to vote on certain items on the Agenda deal- 
ing with questions of policy. They were ex- 
pelled before the items came up. The signifi- 
cant fact was that both had been nominated 
for the E.C! by several Branches, and there- 
fore constituted a menace to the old official 
group. In fact, at a subsequent meeting of 
London members, J. Kent stated that he was 
present when the expulsions were arranged 
by Hyndman, Quelch and company around 
the tea-table on the evening of the first day 
of the Conference. 

The action of Herbert Burrows was “ac- 
cording to plan”. It showed how little demo- 
cracy counted for in the SDF., when the 
ruling clique found its wishes opposed. 

After the Conference the Watford Branch 
wrote to the Executive asking why their 
delegate (Fitzgerald) had been expelled. 
They were informed that unless they too 
complied with the Conference findings on the 
question of criticism they also would be 
expelled. 

The official group had carried the Confer- 
ence with them, and secured a vote giving 
them power (for three years) to expe] mem- 
bers and Branches who were not prepared to 
give unqualified support to the Executive in 
all it did. 

After the return of the delegates from the 
Burnley Conference, a meeting of London 
members of the S.D.F. was held on Sunday, 
April 24, 1904, at Shoreditch Town Hall, to 
discuss the expulsions and matters arising 
therefrom. On the plea that they were no 
longer members of the organisation, Fitz- 
gerald and Hawkins were excluded from the 
hall. 

At this meeting there were two surprises: 
Jack Jones—later a Labour M.P.—who had 
given indications of supporting the so-called 
“TImpossibilists”, backed down and supported 
the official group; Jack Kent, who was 
thought to be hand-in-glove with the Execu- 
tive (of which he had been a member), gave 
the game away and told of the wire-pulling 
to get rid of the more dangerous of the 
critics. 


After several hours of heated discussion, 
the meeting supported the official attitude by 
a vote of 119 to 83. 

Following the Shoreditch meeting, a Pro- 
test Committee was formed, which issued a 
leaflet setting forth the grounds of dissatis- 
faction with the existing policy of the S.D.F. 
It was signed by 88 members. 

The signatories to the leaflet urged: 


The adoption of an uncompromising atti- 
tude which admits of no arrangements with 
any section of the capitalist party; nor per- 
mits any compromise with any individual or 
party not recognising the class war as a basic 
principle, and not prepared to work for the 
overthrow of the present capitalist system. 
Opposition to all who are not openly and 
avowedly working for the realisation of Social 
Demogracy. A remodelled organisation, 
wherein the Executive shall be mainly an 
administrative body, the policy and tactics to 
be determined and controlled by the entire 
organisation. The Party Organ to be owned, 
controlled and run by the Party. The ind-vi- 
dual member to have the right to claim pro- 
tection of the whole organisation against 
tyrannical decisions. 


Such was the avowed position put forward 
in 1904 by those who eventually founded the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain. 

After the issue of this leaflet, events moved 
rapidly. The official group continued their 
expulsions from the S.D.F. A meeting of 
sympathisers with the policy outlined in the 
leaflet was held at Sydney Hall, Battersea, on 
May 15, 1904 and at that meeting it was de- 
cided to launch a Party based entirely upon 
Socialist principles and opposed to all other 
political parties. A meeting to constitute the 
Party formally was held at the Printers’ 
Hall, Bartlett’s Passage, Fetter Lane, E.C., on 
Sunday, June 12, 1904. Such was the forma- 
tion of the Socialist Party of Great Britain. 

The new Party was forced into existence 
without literature, offices, printing facilities 
or funds, apart from the contributions of the 
120 members who took part in its formation. 
Its early Executive meetings were held in the 
bedroom of one of the members, his bed pro- 
viding the main seating accommodation. The 
members entered with enthusiasm and 
energy into the work of building up an organ- 
isation, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the first number of The Socialist Standard 
appear on September 3, 1904, containing the 
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Object and Declaration of Principles that has 
guided the Party ever since. 

The first Annual Conference was held at 
the Communist Club (now defunct), 107, 


Charlotte Street, London, on April 29, 1905. 
The membership had by then reached 150. 

My reaction to this party and its leaders 
will be discussed in later chapters. 


21. AN OPEN MIND 


The atracious crime of being a young man, 


In one of his famous South Place addresses, 
delivered about three years before I was 
born, Moncure Conway stated that there 
existed a myth of biography which taught 
that the stages of a man’s life were birth, 
early manhood, mature manhood, and death. 
Youth and old age were ignored. I gathered 
that even Conway inclined to endorse this 
classification. In my own time, this view has 
been advanced by renegade or despairing 
pioneers of Socialism and Freethought. 

Thomas Johnston made his name by op- 
position to war and secured his position by 
upholding and toadying to royalty in a way 
quite contrary to his early writing. I never 
admired his radical writing which was coarse, 
at times, and cheap. Still, he explained away 
not its coarseness, but the truth it contained 
by pretending that he had “mellowed ‘with 
age”. This was an impertinent and stupid 
assertion to the effect that it was virtuous and 
beautiful to cease from thinking. It implied 
that there was a kindness, almost a com- 
passion, a growth of character that induced 
mellowness and made one lapse into decrepi- 
tude. A dastardly position. 

John S. Clarke explained away his Satires, 
Lyrics and Poems by saying that they were 
a product of his callow youth. They were no- 
thing of the kind. And, anyway, he would 
have no place in the movement but for the 
products of his “callow” youth. 

G. W. Foote established a paper to attack 
and denounce Bradlaugh. He was twenty-six 
at the time. Later he succeeded and eulo- 
gised Bradlaugh. It is said in his defence that 
he did this in his youth, implying that he 
was too young to think at twenty-six. Which 
is sheer nonsense and hypocrisy. The original 
attack, and the later retreat, were explained 
neither by youth nor age, but by mean, con- 
temptible self-interest. His thinking was 
secondary to a place in the sun. 

In the course of my life I have discovered 


—WILLIAM PITT 


that many folk explain away their early 
integrities as a crime of youth. Apparently, 
there is a conspiracy to perpetuate this myth 
of biography in our alleged age of true 
scientific understanding and approach. My 
experience challenges and denies the studied 
falsehood of this notion. Many comrades 
object to my dwelling on the thought, say- 
ings, and writing of my youth. Why not? I 
have not changed. What I stated so vigorous- 
ly as a Freethinker, a Socialist, and a Repub- 
lican at eighteen is my view today. I have 
not changed my thought and I do not wish 
to vary the statement. I do not accept the 
mythology of biography. I believe in youth. 
Birth and death are unfortunate facts, the 
beginning and end of one’s life. Youth is a 
vital fact and not something to be dismissed 
contemptuously. Old age, in a well-ordered 
life, should have much in common with 
youth. It should be a matured vitality. The 
average complacent self-seeker, his hunger 
for status satisfied, ensconsed in some place 
of security and recognition, regards old age 
as a period of non-adventure. It is near 
closing time. The life is ended. This is not 
the outlook of a human being but the settling 
down to annihilation of a mere beast. And 
that is what most of our great statesmen and 
divines become in their old age—slumbering 
beasts, poor worldly animals curling up in 
comfort for their utter annihilation. They 
have been pretenders from the cradle and all 
their days devoid of true life-force. 

It is necessary to express this understand- 
ing of the importance of youth at this stage, 
for youth, and my development in youth, 
constitute the story I am unfolding. 

From the age of thirteen to that of eigh- 
teen I was thinking straight, for I was 
thinking against war and priestcraft. I was 
developing the idea that I had to think for 
myself. At no time, during that period, was I 
afraid to deny the existence of God if I felt 
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God did not exist. Even when I believed in 
God I saw nothing wrong in the person who 
challenged his existence. My view on the 
Subject of Atheism matured in my youth. 
Even in my most religious boyhood, before I 
became a Boy Preacher even, I felt that the 
orthodox believer spoke with the scepticism 
of a fundamental Atheism rather than with 
assurance of a true Theistic believer. I cer- 
tainly sympathised with Confucius and 
Gautama for being Atheists but only because 
this brought a kind of despair into their lives. 
I never doubted their fundamental goodness 
of purpose. Only they worked bravely and 
truly but without hope. It seemed to me, 
then, to be a rather mournful business. I still 
feel that life is a mournful business—a little 
consciousness between sleeps, one that never 
was, and the other that is eternal. I never 
felt any sympathy with the orthodox views 
of the persons with whom I associated. In- 
Geed, their entire attitude seemed to me to 
be entirely opposed to the Bible. 

In the Old Testament, the author of 
Ecclesiastes clearly does not believe in a 
future life. In most beautiful language he 
challenges the idea of immortality and, 
with scant philosophic respect, brushes 
aside the idea of God. References to the deity, 
when analysed, are poetical only, and not 
intended to be real or factual, 

In the New Testament, Jesus never said an 
unkind word against the Sadducees for not 
believing in a future life. He does not object 
to the atheism of their philosophy but only 
to the fact that they disbelieve in the righte- 
ousness of the social struggle. They are on 
the side of established authority. That is 
their offence. Jesus denounced the Pharisees 
in unmeasured terms for their belief and 
pretensions. The Sadducees may have been 
callous and wrong but they had an integrity 
in their attitude which commended itself to 
Jesus. For the Pharisees he had no mercy. 
They added hypocrisy to callousness. Their 
crime was unforgiveable. 

For these reasons I have felt, consistently, 
since I was a boy that the orthodox Christians 
pursued with persecution the Atheist in a 
manner utterly foreign to the teaching of 
the Bible. And their attitude was an insult 
to God, if God existed. Atheism was deemed 
to be worse than immorality, almost worse 
than murder or treason. Is this not 
nonsense? 

If God! exists, his existence does not cease 
because some mortal being queries the fact. 


The existence of God does not depend on any 
man’s belief or unbelief. It is either a fact or 
it is not. Nor is there any evidence that God’s 
happiness turns on any man’s belief in his 
existence. God would be a very miserable 
creature if he took to weeping because some 
human doubted his existence. The Bible no- 
where suggests that God is offended by 
human disbelief. If he were sensitive it would 
be to the use of his name on the U.S.A. coin- 
age or something like that, which makes him 
a camp-follower of power and a symbol of 
oppression. It is the believer who mocks God, 
not the unbeliever. 

I held this idea in my youth. I hold it with 
equal strength still. My youth was never cal- 
low. My age has not mellowed me. I hur] this 
truth at those who employ such arguments 
or apologies. 

I started writing manifestos which I pub- 
lished when I was sixteen years old. Two 
years later F started my campaign of writing 
letters to the editor. Most of my letters were 
published. I continued this activity for 
thirty-five years. Then it ceased. At the mo- 
ment, I cannot think why. I published a 
selection of these epistles in 1939 under the 
title of Letters to the Editor (1904-1939). 

I direct attention, in this chapter, to some 
of the letters that I wrote between 1904 and 
1906 because they throw light on my mental 
evolution. They relate not merely to my 
thought but to my active expression of that 
thought. They emphasise the vital import- 
ance and dignity of youth. They challenge 
the myth of normal biography. 

Letters to the Editor deserve to rank as 
essays in revolt. They are attempts to invade 
the surrounding secular world of unbelief, or 
of different belief, which one influences and 
penetrates only through the medium of secu- 
lar association. Such efforts to enlighten the 
profane world receive a wider circulation and 
consideration than the essay printed in the 
party journal, or the propaganda pamphlet, 
which commands the limited attention of a 
world within the world. The pamphlet or 
essay may exert, finally, tremendous influ- 
ence. The Letter to the Editor may start a 
widespread train of thought: 

The study which arose out of the enquiry 
that caused: me to pass’ from: Christianity to 
Atheism. through Theism. inspired a great 
desiré for discussion. My experience as a 
Seeker after social dnd political truth as a 
Social Democrat: also developed a love of 
thought-exchange. It was impossible for me 
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to close my mind as De Leon did or the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain founders 
did. I had no time for such narrow sectarian- 
ism. It seemed so poverty-stricken. There 
was a want of richness. in such an attitude 


that appalled me. My youthful experience 
had converted me.to a firm belief in the need 


for an open mind. As, 1 F 
Evidence of that open-mind is found in the 


letters to the editor. 


22. “LETTERS TO THE EDITOR” 


I believe in the power of the press. 
—KEaru Rosesery, April, 1913 


I have decided to leave the letters as they 
appeared, with headings, dates, and signa- 
ture, as published in the paper in the first 
instance. I merely cut out the address from 
all letters after the first one in which it ap- 
peared, since the address was the same in 
each instance. Repeating the name is done 
not from vanity—it is silly to wish to write 
one’s name down a thousand times—but from 
accuracy. The reader can see at the glance 
the letter as it originally appeared. 


Agnostic Journal, London, December 10, 1904 


CHRISTIAN v. ANTI-CHRISTIAN 
CONTROVERSY 


Sir—Mr. W. R. Bradlaugh, in The Chris- 
tian’s Armoury for December, after having 
proved that he considers “discretion the 
better part of valour” by informing “Man- 
chester”, in his “Answers to Correspondents”, 
that the wisest course for Christians to adopt 
is to Boycott Secular meetings, makes the 
following assertion: 


“ Discussion invited’, which is printed on 
their (Secularist’s) bills, simply means dis- 
cussion avoided, unless the opponent hap- 
pened to be ignorant of the doings of the 
Secular party for the past ten years or more. 
If these men are really pining for a fight, let 
them come to London, and fight the battle 
on neutral ground. The whole of the pro- 
ceeds, after paying rent of hall, printing, ad- 
vertising, and necessary expenses, to be given 
to the London hospitals.” 


Excellent! Truly, this is another Daniel 
come to judgment! 

Now, sir, nothing would suit me better than 
to accept these terms of Mr. Bradlaugh, and, 
if he desires that “by their fruits we should 
know them”, to compare the contentions of 
the Christian Church with the contentions 
of the Secular Party; the crimes of the 


former with the crimes(?) of the latter; and 
the blessings bestowed upon mankind by the 
cult of Jesus with the advantages of Secular- 
ism, as presented by Charles Bradlaugh, 
George Jacob Holyoake, and Saladin, no: 
forgetting G. W. Foote, Chapman Cohen and 
others. And I do so all the more readily, be- 
cause, from the third Sunday in April to the 
second in November, I conducted, mostly at 
my own expense, a Freethought mission in 
Clerkenwell, besides making a similar sug- 
gestion myself in the Enfield Chronicle of 
April 25th, 1903, on the occasion of challeng- 
ing the Rev. J. Bedworth Jones to a debate. 
The words I then used were: 


“Tf publicly, then let the public be charged 
for admittance to debating hall, the money 
thereby received to go to some local charity, 
and the decision to rest with Mr. Jones,” 


On that occasion, however, the challenge 
was refused; but I trust that Mr. Bradlaugh 
will shew a greater temerity than his rever- 
end brother. At any rate, should it be ac- 
cepted, I can promise to make a gallant 
effort to do justice to the atrocious crimes, 
carnage and contentions of the Christian 
religion, as also to the benefits and advant- 
ages which mankind owe to Infidelity and 
Secularism. 

As to his witticism about ‘Discussion 
avoided”, I can only say that during my 
occupation of Clerkenwell Green no opponent 
could lay the charge of want of fairness or 
fear of honest discussion against me. Nor 
have I found any instances of the Secular 
meetings not giving their opponents fair- 
play, although I have known, and can recall, 
instances of Freethinkers being barred 
Christian Evidence platforms, and of Chris- 
tians rushing Freethought rostrums. This by 
the way. 

In conclusion, may I add that my reason, 
for addressing myself to the Agnostic Jour- 
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nal only, is because your paper is outside any 
particular division, and is therefore more 
representative of my object, viz., to shew that 
true Secularism, whatever its divisions, tends 
to the betterment, ennobling, and upliftment 
of humanity?—yYours truly, 

GUY A. ALDRED 


The Clarion, London, January 27, 1905 
THE “CLARION” IN THE LIBRARIES 
To the Editor of the CLaRIon 


Sir—In reply to a letter of mine, dated 
December 12, 1904, which I addressed to the 
Town Clerk of the Finsbury Borough Coun- 
cil, offering to place the Freethinker, Agnos- 
tic Journal, and the Clarion upon the library 
table at my own expense, I have received the 
following communication from Mr. J. D. 
Brown, Librarian and Secretary to the Fins- 
bury Public Libraries Committee, dated the 
11th inst.: 


Dear Sir—I am directed by the Public 
Libraries Committee to thank you for your 
offer to present certain periodicals to the 
library, and to say that they will be pleased 
to accept the “Agnostic Journal” and the 
“Clarion”, as proposed by you.—I am, yours 
faithfully, JAMES DUFF BROWN 


So far as this goes, and considering that 
the Literary Guide is already placed upon 
the Clerkenwell Public Library table, this is 
satisfactory. But why this boycott of so 
strenuous an advocate of freethought and so 
old a veteran as the Freethinker?—I remain, 
yours fraternally, 

GUY A. ALDRED 


Agnostic Journal, London, August 12, 1905 
MAHOMET 


Sir—It has been said that no man has a 
right to assert that his religion is the only 
true one until he has studied the personality 
and teachings of the founders of other so- 
called “divine revelations”. For those who 
are prepared to act upon this axiom, it would 
be impossible to find a more interesting book 
than The Sayings of Muhammad, a popular 
half-a-crown volume published by Constable 
& Co., and edited by Abdullah Al Mamun Al- 
Suhrawardy. From the editorial foreword I 
cull the following description of the great 
prophet: 


Muhammad was a man of imposing pres- 
ence, of medium height, broad shouldered, 


and strongly built, with fine features, coal- 
black hair and eyes, and a long beard. His 
mental powers were of a high order, his 
manners reserved yet affable and courteous, 
his speech laconic and often humorous, a 
man of strong passions but noble impulses, 
sapable of great love, great generosity, alto- 
gether a character of surprising force, capa- 
city, shrewdness, and determination. Tem- 
perate and prudent in youth, he gained 
in manhood the name of “al-Amin”, or “the 
faithful’, from his fair and upright dealing. 
Just and affectionate in private life, he lived 
in the humblest style in a poor hut, eating 
the plainest food, lighting his own fire, and 
mending his own clothes and shoes, having 
given his slaves their freedom. For months 
together he would seldom eat a hearty meal, 
always sharing it with those whose need was 
greater; a number of the poor lived entirely 
on his generosity. 
Yours truly, 
G. A. A. 


Daily Mail, London, Wednesday Sept. 6, 1905 


SHOULD CLERGYMEN CRITICISE THE 
BIBLE? A WAY OUT 


To the Editor of the Daily Mail 


Sir—As an ordinary layman I have been 
delighted with the candour with which so 
many of your clerical correspondents have 
written, although it has seemed to me to be 
a little inconsistent with their ordination 
vows and nominal adherence to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 

The question is not, I take it, as to the 
validity or non-validity of the higher criti- 
cism—why not also include the equally icono- 
clastic lower criticism in our consideration of 
the question?—but as to whether a cleric, 
having once promised to diligently teach the 
duty of an unfeigned belief in the canonical 
Scriptures, and throughout his ministry pre- 
tending an adherence to articles which pre- 
clude the right of destructive criticism, has 
a right to criticise the Bible. 

And seeing that he can never honestly put 
off the clergyman in the matter of judgment, 
I should answer the question in the negative. 
Men like Canon Henson, Dean Armitage 
Robinson, Bishop Gore, Canon Wilson, and 
Archdeacon Wilberforce have no present right 
in the Church; and their scholarship and 
weight are such that were they to take the 
honest course of resigning in a body, they 
could bring about the much-needed altera- 
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tion in its constitution and sixteenth-century 
Articles. GUY A. ALDRED 


The Freethinker, London, December 17, 1905 
A “TORREYITE” 
To the Editor of The Freethinker 


Sir—Under the heading “Sunday Mornings 
in London”, “R.M.S.” in the Daily News of 
Monday, December 4 last, describes a visit he 
paid to the Upper George-street Presbyterian 
Church, Marylebone, W. of which the Rev. 
George Hanson,.M.A., D.D., is the pastor. The 
following is from his description of the im- 
pression made on him by Dr. Hanson: 


The first impression is made by the voice; 
a deep, rich voice, not various in cadence, nor 
opulent in modulation, but full of feeling; 
now throbbing like the string of a ’cello, now 
pulsating like a cathedral bell. ... As the 
service proceeded the impression, which de- 
veloped into permanence was that of the 
genuine goodness of the preacher. I have 
rarely sat under a man who so impressed me 
with a sense of noble piety. It was impossible 
to listen to him and not feel that here was an 
uncommon type, a man whose spiritual cir- 
cuit was complete, whose conception of the 
responsibility of his office was humbling in its 
height, who cherished a holy of holies in his 
breast. A man of culture, but of more than 
culture; of wisdom, the wisdom not of the 
midnight oil, but of the midnight vigil... 
it has rarely been my good fortune to hear a 
preacher who thought so little of himself and 
so much of his purpose, who so convincingly 
and so silently, no less than audibly, pro- 
claimed that for him to live “was Christ”. 


Taking it for granted that this is a correct 
delineation of the preacher’s style and 
character, the question arises what is the 
meaning of “living for Christ”, and-how does 
it affect a man’s relations with his fellows? 
This is best answered by recording a little 
anecdote of the manner in which Dr. Hanson 
has slandered Mr. J. T. Lloyd, and when 
brought to book, failed to substantiate his 
charges. The facts of the case to which I re- 
fer are as follows: In June and July this year, 
Dr. Hanson spoke for the Christian Evidence 
Society in Hyde Park, and in the course of 
his lectures he declared that he had evidence 
in his possession to prove that Mr. Lloyd had 
been deprived of his office in the Presbyterian 
ministry on account of his having been found 
guilty of grave moral offences. His statements 


equently formed the theme of severa} 
teens Goad respectively by Messrs. 
Baily, Greene and Bryant, from the Christian 
Evidence platform and under the auspices of 
that society. These men always referred us 
to the Pastor of the George Street Presby- 
terian Church for authoritative details. I 
accordingly addressed, during last August, two 
letters to Dr. Hanson and after a delay of 
nearly a fortnight, received the postcard en- 
closed, which I transcribe for the benefit of 
your readers: 


If you write to The Clerk, Johannesburg 
Presbytery, Johannesburg, S. Africa, you will 
get an official and authentic statement. 
Castlerock, 21. 8.’05. (Signed) G. HANSON 


I accordingly wrote to Johannesburg im- 
mediately, but up to the present I have re- 
ceived no reply. Nor do I expect to receive 
one. I ask your readers, however, to note the 
cowardly mental gymnastics of this reverend 
dealer in pious slander when asked to sub- 
stantiate his charges, And this is the man 
who impressed the Daily News representative 
with “a sense of noble piety”. Possibly the 
Daily News “spiritual circuit” like that of Dr. 
Hanson’s “is complete”, which accounts for 
his appreciation of this ‘“ccomrade-in-abuse” 
of Dr. Torrey. At least, one would think he was 
a fit subject for Evan Roberts’ Welsh hysteria. 

GUY A. ALDRED 


[We have seen the official document by 
which Mr. Lloyd was deposed from the 
Presbyterian Church in South Africa. It con- 
tained no reflection wpon his personal 
character. He was simply charged with 
preaching Atheism. Whenever he renounced 
his heresy he could apply for reinstatement. 
—Editor, “Freethinker’.] 


Justice, March 31, 1906 
“A NEW LABOUR PARTY” 


Dear Comrade—As a member of the pro- 
fessional classes referred to in the article 
which appeared in last week’s Justice, under 
the above heading, I should be obliged if you 
would allow me to say a word in regard to 
that contribution, and also to pass a criticism 
upon your leaderette thereon. 

In the first place, it seems to me that “Ulla” 
greatly overstates the case for the “profes- 
sional” classes, whilst betraying a sad ignor- 
ance of the real nature of their work. Let us 
see. 


I note the appeal on behalf of the poor 


-- 
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parson, first. Why should such an individual 
be allowed or requested to join a union? If 
he feels a “call” to preach religion in all sin- 
cerity—as I do to preach atheism and Social- 
ism—then give him all credit and all freedom 
of speech; but let him remember that sin- 
cerity of purpose is a questionable business 
asset and he can never prove “a commercial 
success” under capitalism. This recognised, 
the existence of the law of supply and de- 
mand appreciated, all further need for en- 
largements on “the working of providence” 
vanish. In other words, as a parson he is not 
a useful member of the community. 

Coming to journalism, I write with some 
authority on the subject, but I must confess 
that I fail to see how its paid representatives 
are the more intelligent and intellectual 
classes, nor can I appreciate the force of the 
tribute paid to them by “Ulla”, when she says 
that “by their pen and mental and profes- 
sional labours they are helping forward social 
and democratic progress, and are manfully 
assisting to better the conditions for the 
skilled and unskilled manual workers, who 
are now so well represented in Parliament’. 
Combined with a detestable snobbery, so far 
as I can discover, the total failure to correct- 
ly understand the meaning of history, bio- 
graphy, and science aright, makes the jour- 
nalist a person to be abhorred. Nor is he 
animated with a sincerity of purpose sufficient 
to cause him to write for principle and to put 
that before monetary reward. And even the 
mass of detailed information which marks 
the performances of many a “mental day- 
labourer” is not of the writer’s own collect- 
ing, but has been filed by a staff of special 
employees. 

For my part, as a writer on, and student of, 
history, theology and sociology, I know full 
well that in these days of cant, humbug, and 
insincerity, I can demand no livelihood as a 
reward for educating people. For that I must 
look to other employment, Meanwhile, I can 
say that I have written nothing that I have 
feared to put my name to, whilst I find my 
all-sufficient reward for services rendered in 
the knowledge that I am driving a few nails 
into the coffin of modern snobbery and 
principle-selling. 

In conclusion, if the penman would find 
his social salvation, let him join our ranks; 
if not, I can assure “Ulla” that no union can 
increase his “salary’—I was going to say 
“wages’—and that he must go to the wall. 

Yours fraternally, GUY A. ALDRED 


Actually, this 1906 letter, dealing with 
literary professionalism and the Labour 
Party, was very much to the point. It applies 
to the situation even more today than it did 
fifty years ago. Consider the Labour MP., 
who, once returned to parliament, becomes a 
capitalist journalist as a side-line for which 
he is well-paid. Then again, his status gets 
him a job on the B.B.C. As a paid broadcaster 
he senses his importance and so becomes an 
enemy of street agitation and the use of 
parks and open-spaces as places of free dis- 
cussion and the working man’s university. 
The entire struggle of the people has been 
reduced, by parliamentarism, to a_ sorry 
farce. 

My early realisation of this fact renders 
strange the fact that I was an enthusiastic 
feminist and therefore strongly in favour of 
women’s suffrage. 

The Women’s Tribune was published in 
London in 1906. It no longer exists. I forget 
who published it. 

In the columns of this journal for July 2, 
1906, there appeared a letter from me, which 
read in part as follows: 


133 Goswell Road, E.C., 
June 24th, 1906 


To the Editor of The Women’s Tribune 


Dear Madam—As a socialist lecturer and 
writer, who has frequently fallen foul, both 
of his secularist and socialist comrades on 
the question of the social position of women, 
I should be obliged if you would allow me to 
heartily endorse most of your comments on 
the inanities of Mr. Herbert Burrows. It is 
with regret that I have noted the bigoted 
superstition maintained by the average 
member of the organisation to which I be- 
long—the S.D.F.—on this point; and with 
pleasure that I note the persistence shown 
by women suffragists in fighting for a right 
that has too long been denied them. In the 
end their determination will tell, and justify 
the war they have waged. As to the S.D.F. 
argument in favour of universal Adult Suff- 
rage, that, to my mind, is a logical and in- 
evitable necessity of our social state, and one 
for which I prefer to work in preference to 
working for the half measure. But I do think 
it is ridiculous to regard the passing of a 
measure extending the franchise, even on 
the property basis, to women as a retrograde 
measure, Indeed, I am not so sure that it is 


— 
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not necessary, in order to shock male super- 
stition, ... 


Unfortunately I have lost the conclusion of 


FF 


this letter, which, of course, Carried my 
signature. Perhaps, somewhere, there is some 
reader of this work, who will be able to sup- 
ply the full letter. 


PART VI, “ISLINGTON GAZETTE” ACTIVITY 
1. FIRST CONTACT 


The Golden Art of Truth-telling. 
—ViscounT Morey, 1887 


A double evolution led to close association 
with the Islington Gazette. This was most 
important to my development. At the time of 
my direct contact with its columns it was 
nearly fifty years old. In my view, looking 
back on its history, it was a true local paper 
and one of the most important papers issued 
in London, The amount of educational work 
it did was tremendous. I consider its contri- 
bution to thought and the creation of demo- 
cratic association and understanding of much 
greater value than that of many sectarian 
Socialist and Freethought papers, inspired by 
the narrow party line outlook. True, the edi- 
tor did not claim to be an Atheist. He was not, 
most likely. In any case, he might not have 
remained editor if he had insisted that such 
was his outlook. Even today, an editor may 
hold strange views in the matter of religion 
or theology. All that is allowable. Only he 
must not confess to Atheism. The editor 
attacked. Atheism and Agnosticism in his 
editorial columns. He did better than assert 
that he was an Atheist. He threw his columns 
open to all views, to reports of all local acti- 
vities, and he gave exactly the same space 
and rights to Atheism as to Christianity. His 
attitude was: let the best man win and may 
the truth conquer. 

Towards Socialism, whether avyowedly 
revolutionist or admittedly reformist, he 
adopted the same policy. 

The result of the editor’s sound and easy 
approach was to give the people of Clerken- 
well, Islington, and North London, a lively 
journal, an interest in discussion, and an 
€qual opportunity of exchanging and com- 
batting opinions. He knew exactly how to 
conduct a local paper, and appreciated its 
value and place in the community. He felt, 
and felt rightly, that a local paper was an 
important vehicle of opinion and that it was 
Secondary to no national paper. This is a cor- 


rect opinion. Only when a local paper is con- 
ducted without dignity does it cease from 
having worth. With the monopoly press, it 
is almost impossible to find a paper that re- 
spects the interests of a town or city, much 
less those of a district or small village. To 
such a fallacious and dangerous development 
of the power of the press magnate the 
Islington Gazette was a challenge. 

Recently, I have seen copies of this paper 
as now published. It is no longer a daily. 
Free discussion still seems to define its policy, 
although the space of a paper published 
twice a week acts as a brake on its readers” 
freedom of expression. 

The first issue of the Gazette appeared on 
September 20, 1856. It is one hundred years 
old therefore. So far as I can see, it always 
believed in the principles of the free press in 
the fullest sense of the term. 

My interest in the Islington Gazette came 
about quite naturally. Like many local papers 
in the early years of the century the Gazette 
subscribed to the services of the National 
Press Agency. As I have explained this agency 
supplied stereoed features—that is, certain 
fixed columns already edited, set, and stereoed 
and ready for printing—to various local 
papers at a small price per column. This was 
cheap and easy production for the local 
paper and as the same column did not go to 
the same district or town, all over-lapping 
was avoided, and it was as good as an exclu- 
sive feature. On the National Press Agency, 
a long time before I left its staff to go to the 
Daily Chronicle, I wrote up, or prepared with 
the aid of scissors and paste and a little sub- 
editing, these columns. They included “Facts 
and Fancies”, “Science Notes”, “Hints for 
the Home”, “About Men and Women”, “From 
All Quarters”, “Bits From Books”, “Words of 
Wisdom”. All these columns were written or 
composed by me and all of them were sup- 
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plied to the Islington Gazette. If one looks at 
the Gazette during the years 1902 to 1906, 
they will find these stereotyped columns in 
its pages. In addition to this, the National 
Press Agency supplied a stereotyped serial. 
As soon as one was ended another began. I 
recall “The Winning of Winifred” by Louis 
Tray. A horrible attempt at employing 
alliteration’s artful aid. ; 

Owing to the National Press Agency busi- 
ness association with the Islington Gazette, 
I saw a great deal of the paper, since copies 
came into the N.P.A. office. 

I also lived in Clerkenwell and was active 
there and in North London preaching my 
way from Christian orthodoxy to extreme 
Socialism, This also brought me into contact 
with the paper even when I did not see it in 
the N.P.A. office and after I had left that job 
for my work on the Daily Chronicle. 

The local interest aroused by my Free- 
thought meetings caused much correspon- 
dence in the columns of the Gazette. My 
opponents began writing letters to the editor, 
demanding that I be prosecuted for blas- 
phemy. They need not have been so anxious 
to get me to prison. I got there in due course. 
The aspirations of their Christian charity 
were realised. They achieved their ambition. 
I duly reached the prison cell, not in one but 


in nine prisons in all. Their prayers had been 
answered. 

Naturally, I replied to these letters. The 
result was a large correspondence and re- 
ports of my lectures. The Islington Gazette 
made known my activity. It encouraged 
interest in what I said and did. My indebted- 
ness to it for its fair play is very great. By 
courting discussion, it contributed to my 
education. And it drove home a great social 
truth—the importance of district and re- 
gional organisation to the development and 
well-being of society. However widespread 
and world-wide social organisation has to be, 
the success of society rests everywhere on 
local administration. The world depends on 
each and every locality. 

I can recall constantly popping along to 
the Gazette offices in Gough Square, where 
they are still, with my letters to editor. Al- 
though publicly quite fearless, I was always 
a little shy privately and I took these letters 
into the office with some nervousness. Even 
now, fifty years after, I can sense still the 
timidity that possessed me. Anyway, I did 
the deed. On that fact, much that I have 
attempted or achieved since, turned. Per- 
haps, personally, it has been only failure. 
Reckoned in the terms of struggle, and not 
of recognition, I deem it success. 


2. HISTORY OF THE GAZETTE 


Let the voice of the people be heard!— 
Dying words of ALBERT PARSONS, executed 


Chicago, November 11, 


The history of the Islington Daily Gazette 
is the history of Islington for the past hun- 
dred years. During that period the aspect of 
the borough has changed completely. Ver- 
dant meadows and lanes rich in foliage have 
been displaced by streets of houses, a2 num- 
ber of which have degenerated into slums. It 
is hard to look back and think of Islington 
as Charles Lamb knew it, when he referred 
to Upper Street as the country. 

There has developed the question of over- 
population. Once people escaped from the 
city to Clerkenwell, a country village, and 
then to Islington, even more certainly coun- 
try. For a long time now people have been 
escaping from Islington to further built up 
areas, which in due course of time, will be- 


1887. 


come slums, unless the social system is 
revolutionised. Islington is the most popu- 
lous division of the Metropolis. 

A century is only one unit of time in the 
centuries which are bridged by authentic 
history. To a district like Islington the cen- 
tury during which the Gazette was founded 
and extended meant much. At no period in 
our history have science and invention made 
greater strides than during the time that the 
Gazette has been fulfilling its mission in Is- 
lington. In that time the art of printing, so 
far as it concerns a newspaper, has been 
revolutionised, and the telegraph, telephone, 
electricity, stereotyping, and the rotary 
machine have made it possible to produce in 
a few hours that which would have occupied 
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as Many days one hundred years ago. Then 
we have the radio and television. 

The Gazette is not the oldest local news- 
paper in London. That distinction falls to the 
West London Observer, which was founded in 
1855. When I went to live in Shepherds Bush 
that paper reported my activity in Hammer- 
smith. The Gazette for over half-a-century 
could claim to be the oldest halfpenny local 
paper in the metropolis. Further, it was the 
only daily local newspaper in the metropolis, 
and had a circulation which was not ap- 


proached by any of its rivals. It embraced an~ 


area from Holborn in the south to Wood- 
green in the north, and from St. Pancras in 
the west to Hackney in the east. Within this 
area it was a fearless chronicler and critic of 
local affairs It never descended to “sensa- 
tional journalism”, and it always tried to up- 
hold the best traditions of the press. What- 
ever its editorial convictions may have been, 
it always preserved a certain political inde- 
pendence, and its columns were at the dis- 
posal of rival thinkers. Through its columns, 
men possessing all shades of religious and 
political belief, from the intolerant religionist 
to the Socialist firebrand Atheist, emphasised 
their views. Successive editors not infre- 
quently permitted the publication in its 
columns of personal and rancorous attacks 
upon themselves. Desiring to foster the spirit 
of fair play, the Gazette opened its columns 
to all comers. In so doing it has not suffered 
anything from the point of view of dignity. 
Nearly 142 years ago—Boxing Day, 1814— 
William Trounce first saw the light of day in 
a little Cornish village, near Truro. At an age 
that would probably shock educationists of 
the present day, he entered a Cornish print- 
ing office and was initiated into the mysteries 
of Caxton’s art. The narrow limits of a West- 
ern printing office offered no scope for his 
energies, and while yet in his teens, he jour- 
neyed to London with the proverbial half- 
crown in his pocket. In the Metropolis he 
experienced those trials and reverses which 
have been the lot of many a man destined to 
make his mark in the arena of commerce. 
After working some time as a compositor in 
London, he went to Paris, and for the best 
part of twelve months was employed on 
Gallignani’s Messenger. On his return to 
London, he became printer of the Express. 
While thus employed, he established in the 
Metropolis a small printing office. Then came 
the time when he had to choose between re- 
linauishing his work on the Ezpress or aban- 


ing his press. He decided to leave the 
oupteds and’ to develop his printing business. 
He piloted on his own account some ventures 
in light literature. This was about the year 
1850,-when he occupied premises in Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane. In 1852, he established 
the Islington Directory, and about the same 
time he was entrusted with the printing of 
the Society of Arts Journal. 

The passing of the Local Government Act, 
1855, vitalised interest in parochial affairs, 
and Trounce saw in the large and growing 
division of Islington an opening for a half- 
penny newspaper. He resolved to make the 
experiment. It was an immediate success. 
Some little time later, he started the St. 
Pancras Chronicle, which did not meet with 
much encouragement. This journal he aban- 
doned, and threw the whole of his energy into 
the development of the Islington Gazette. 
The first number of the Gazette was pub- 
lished on the 20th September, 1856. In that 
issue there appeared the following notice: 


With a view to making our GAZETTE known 
as widely as possible, we have determined to 
distribute gratuitously several thousand 
copies of number one, Next week also the 
GAZETTE will be taken round to every house, 
when, it is hoped, that unless orders have 
been previously given to the news vendors, 
copies will be purchased of our news boys. 


The following is culled from the opening 
address in the first issue: 


Only one halfpenny! How is it possible to 
get together the news of the week to present 
an account of all the doings and sayings for 
the same period of a slice of London with a 
population three times that of the city of 
York—to furnish the Islingtonians and 
their neighbours with sufficient intelligence 
for a halfpenny? Impossible! These and 
similarly expressed doubts we think we can 
hear as each incredulous purchaser fumbles 
in his pocket for the copper wherewith to dis- 
miss the pertinacious little fellow who has 
pursued him at the “Angel” with his shrill 
cry “ISLINGION GAZETTE, sir? Only a half- 
penny!” 


The editor promised in his opening address 
to furnish his readers with a summary of 
home and foreign news from the most trust- 
worthy sources. Gradually, as Islington grew 
in importance, the foreign news idea was 
dropped. The editor decided to devote the 
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168 NO TRAITOR’S GAIT! 


whole of the news columns of the Gazette to 
strictly local topics. 
The first Gazette was a modest venture, 


and a novelty in metropolitan journalism. . 


On the 2ist March, in the year 1857, six 
months after the appearance of the first copy, 
it was enlarged to meet an increasing pres- 
sure upon its news and advertisement col- 
_umns. It was again enlarged on April 3rd, 
1858. The rapid growth. of.the population of 
the district necessitated the appearance of 
the paper twice a week, a change which was 
effected on the 30th May, 1865. On January 
1st, 1877, the founder handed over the active 
management of the paper to his son, William 
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Facsimile, “COMMONWEAL”, March 18, 1888 
Front page notes by William Morris 


Trounce, who decided to publish the 
Siuotie three times a week. His enterprise 
was justified, and on September 26th, 1881— 
three and a half years after the death of the 
founder—the paper commenced publication 


-five days a week. The Gazette appeared five 


days a week for over a quarter of a century 
until World War I interfered with paper sup- 
plies and restricted publishing activity. 

At the time this step was taken the 
Gazette’ was a paper of 28 columns. No 
greater proof of the justification of its pro- 
prietor’s enterprise could be given than the 
fact that on October 27th, 1890, Trounce 


-again resolved to enlarge his journal to 32 
_.columns. 


The growing demand for fresh and up-to- 
date news induced the proprietor in the early 
part of 1901 to enlarge his paper to 48 col- 
umns,.and to publish it at the same hour as 
the other morning newspapers. As it stated 
in its issue of April 15th, 1901, from the 20th 
September, 1856, when the Gazette made its 


* pow to the Islington public, a small sheet of 
-four pages with sixteen columns and adver- 


tisements, it... “was the herald of the 
halfpenny journalism, which. has now be- 
come a power in the land”. 

Its first editor was Mr. Minasi, who, at the 
ripe age of 90 years, contributed an article to 
the jubilee issue. A subsequent editor was 
Sir Edward Russell. Dr. Garvey edited the 
Gazette’ for a brief period subsequently. 
When he relinquished the task the editorial 
duties devolved upon W. S. Trounce, who 
later entrusted the policy of the paper to 
Charles Townley, a post this distinguished 
author and humorist held for many years. 

The sudden death of William Trounce, jun., 
in November 1904, was followed within three 
days by the demise of his father. Charles 
Townley only survived his life-long friend 
and colleague seven months. 

Personally, I regard the Islington Gazette 
with a great deal of affection. It gave me 
considerable scope for stating my opinions 
and combatting those of my critics. It cer- 
tainly contributed to my education. If my 
struggles have helped to make the world 2 
better place in which to live, or have assisted 
to bring about the crisis which will end all 
crises in the evil sense of war and exploita- 
tion, much of this achievement has been 
made possible by my association with the 
Islington Daily Gazette. 


NO TRAITOR’S GAIT! No. 8 will be ready during September. 


Order Now, 9d. post free. Comrades who have not had Nos. 1 


to 7 should subscribe for the twelve parts now being pub- 


lished. The twelve numbers cost 8s. 0d., post free. 


Receipt 


of this sum will secure the first seven numbers by return of post 


and successive numbers as issued. 


NO TRAITOR’S GAIT!, No. 8 will reproduce the Islington Gazette 
correspondence demanding that the author be prosecuted for blas- 
phemy, with his replies. It will deal with the Goswell Road 
careerists; some of whom have secured political. status under 
capitalism without advancing Socialism. There will be a sur- 
vey of the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s New Theology. This brings the 
reader to the author's Free Love mating with Rose Witcop and his 


trial for Indian Sedition. 


It is impossible to work out completely the contents of each num- 
ber, owing to the thoroughness with which the period is being 


covered. 


ERRATUM 


In Number Six, pages 133 and 139, refer- 
ence is made to Henderson’s Book shop in 
Charing Cross Road, London. As all London 
Socialists know, Henderson’s shop was called 


“The Bomb Shop”. 
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